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Charles Richet: Father of Metapsychics 


BY H. A. JULES-BOIS 


Should one push modesty to the point of complete self- 
effacement? Sensible men hold that this is not necessary. 
I shall take courage from their opinion, and say here that I 
myself had a part in working out the word “metapsychics”’, 
which Charles Richet has succeeded in getting accepted. 
In the title of one of my books, and in an article which ap- 
peared in Le Temps, I used and defined it for the first time. 
Shortly afterward he whose irreparable loss we now mourn 
made use of it in his Presidential Address to the Society 
for Psychical Research, in 1905. Thus he made the word 
his own; from that time on it was adopted in Europe, al- 
though it appears to be less popular in Germany and the 
United States, where the terms “parapsychology” or “psy- 
chical research” are more commonly used. 

Nevertheless, the word “metapsychics” is more precise; 
it is as correctly compounded as any other scientific term 
—hypnotism, hysteria, telepathy. It says what it means. 
An enormous success was accorded the word “meta- 
physics,” borrowed from Aristotle, from the title of a 
chapter following those in which he treated physics. Simi- 
larly, after and beyond the phenomena called “psychic”, 
of which rudimentary psychology treats, such as the mani- 
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festations of memory or of the senses, we may study 
“metapsychical” phenomena—such as faith healing, mental 
healing, haunted houses, clairvoyance, apparitions, medium- 
istic feats—and, first and foremost, telepathy. The words 
previously current were not happy. For instance, such a 
word as “spiritism” cannot fail to embarrass researchers, 
by imposing the hypothesis of the intervention of the dead 
as an article of faith; “‘occultism” is meaningless, since 
all science is occult in its beginnings. As for “psychic 
science”, it is ill-chosen for the phenomena cited above. 
Every reflex is psychic; the pallor of a terrified face, the 
trembling of a dog before the operation of which he guesses 
himself to be the ignorant and valuable victim, and so 
forth. 

However that may be, since Charles Richet made that 
vocable his own, we may say that he gave to the endeavours 
thus named a scientific standing and a renown which no one 
else could have given them. And this was true although 
the. undertaking was only what we call in France the 
“Ingres violin” of this official scientist; meaning by that 
that it was a side-issue with him, a study added to his main 
tasks. 

A laboratory scientist, a painstaking experimenter, we 
owe to him discoveries of the first importance; serotherapy, 
for example. He contributed to the cure of tuberculosis. 
He was one of the pioneers of hypnotism, which he defined 
as “an admirable procedure for psychic vivisection”. He 
organized the dictionary of physiology, one of the most 
solid scientific monuments of recent decades. In addition 
he was a man of great ingenuity, fertile in hypothesis, 
generously overflowing with ideas on all subjects, from uni- 
versal peace to the dirigibility of balloons—a field in which 
he was one of the fore-runners. It is well known that he 
was, in his spare moments, a writer of tales, a novelist, a 
dramatic poet. He could preside over a banquet of intel- 
lectuals with the same ease which he evidenced every after- 
noon at the School of Medicine, where his experiments 
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in vivisection and his lecture courses were followed by a 
devoutly attentive audience. 

Like the late William James, he had something of the 
visage of Socrates. In spite of his irregular features, his 
charm was irresistible. He made no enemies, even among 
those, who opposed his metapsychical studies relentlessly. 
He was at once respected and loved. His scientific authority. 
was never weakened. He was to the last of his life a disciple 
of Claude Bernard. 

One of his formulas served as the inspiration for the 
strictest scientists that European culture could produce. It 
might be condensed as follows: “Let us be as daring in 
hypothesis as we are rigorous in demonstration.” He used 
to say, like Paul Bert, taking off his overcoat in the entry 
of the laboratory at the College de France: “Leave your 
imagination in the cloakroom with your coat; but pick it up 
again when you go out.” 

* * x 

I used often to visit Charles Richet in that elegant and 
austere town house of his in the Rue de |’Université, ad- 
joining the offices of the Revue des deux Mondes. He 
would receive me, pipe in mouth, whatever the hour of the 
morning, in his roomy study looking out over placid 
gardens. On the mantelpiece, a portrait of Myers, the dar- 
ing Cambridge philosopher who made a link between ex- 
periments in spiritualism and the philosophy of Plotinus, 
thanks to his gift for profound observation. Opposite, a 
picture of Frédéric Passy, the pacifist. Nearby, a comic 
statuette of Dr. Purgon. A library with a balcony and 
ladder encircled this scholarly retreat; tables loaded with 
manuscripts stood under hanging electric lamps. Above a 
filing-cabinet the statue of Rabelais. The bust of Voltaire 
in one corner; in another a bronze figure presents us with 
the spectacle of an intellectual worker smashing a sheaf 
of swords with his hammer, with this legend: “The Fu- 
ture’, dated 1897. Today this date appears slightly ana- 
chronistic to us: how many wars we have had since 1897! 
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Ah, well; in the lofty figure of that good giant, Charles 
Richet, in his fine and pensive eyes, in the robust frame- 
work of his strong-boned face, one could trace the tenacity, 
the initiative, the eager sensitiveness of one of the race of 
pioneers. Modern scientists are coming to be like the theo- 
logians of old. Their words have the power to go on 
sounding down the years. Those assemblages at which 
scientists define this or that item of knowledge—are they 
not rather like the Councils of other ages, at which ques- 
tions of faith were first debated and then decreed? Most 
Brahmins of modern science consider themselves to possess 
an even more radical authority, and teach us not merely 
what to believe—belief is trivial in their eyes—but of what 
we may be certain. Nevertheless, if the modern Councils 
still have their articles of faith, it is different when it comes 
to scientific dogmas. Has not Newton himself been battered 
out of shape by Einstein? 

“Never mind! The experimentum crucis, as the old 
alchemists used to call it, remains to be found,” Charles 
Richet often remarked; “that is, we haven’t yet got the ir- 
refutable proof; but the probabilities in metapsychics are 
already so great that they will eventually approach certi- 
tude.” 

I asked him if he also believed, like Dr. Maurice Fleury, 
for example, that metapsychics went counter to admitted 
scientific facts. 

“T have often cited,” he responded, “the cases of Ma- 
gendie refusing to believe surgical anaesthesia possible, 
Bouillaud’s assertions that the telephone must be ventrilo- 
quism .. . Pasteur, our great Pasteur himself, was sure 
that sympathy could not be established between bodies of 
molecular dissymmetry . . . Look at the aviators of today 
who give the lie to those whose taunts I had to bear a few 
years ago because I believed in the dirigibility of balloons. 
Lavoisier declared that meteorites did not fall from the 
sky, since of course there were no stones in the sky. 

“Just as science is unassailable while establishing well 
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demonstrated facts, so is she in danger of betraying herself 
if she persists in arbitrary negations.” 

Thereupon the great scientist told me of the battles he 
had waged in his youth to bring about the admission of 
facts, long denied but nevertheless real. 

“I, remember,” he said, “when I had to hide in order to 
make my first hypnotic experiments ; today they are classics. 
Alternations of personality are now accepted. What a howl 
of derision would have burst forth twenty years ago, if I 
had told of the experiments by which I changed one of 
my friends not only into the most diverse types of humanity, 
but into this or that animal—a parrot, for example . . . So 
successfully that he answered me: ‘Must I eat all the grain 
in my cage?’ That ‘my’ isa marvel! .. . 

“We have accumulated so many excellent examples of 
telepathy that telepathy seems indubitable. Now all that 
is necessary is that we should be able to reproduce them at 
will in order to have telepathy as evident as contagion in 
tuberculosis! And why shouldn’t that come to pass some 
day? Metapsychics has not yet reached its experimental 
period. That is true; but medicine, at one time, was like- 
wise in its phase of observation and empiricism. Bernard 
and Pasteur appeared. Everything changed. Men of my 
age lived at a time when it would have been thought insane 
to study typhoid, cholera and erysipelas in a laboratory.” 

All the time he was telling me these things, Charles 
Richet was puffing away at his huge pipe till he had wrapped 
himself in a sort of small prophetic cloud. He did not dis- 
dain to give anecdotes in proof of the existence of a sixth 
sense. The one about the tell-tale hat has always stayed 
in my mind. 

“T invited two friends of mine to my place in Carqueir- 
anne so that they could have a rest,” he said. “We were 
going to do some experiments down there, where it was 
quiet, with the very interesting medium, Mrs. Thompson, 
who succeeded Mrs. Piper. I telephoned to another good 
friend, M. Moutonié, who lived at Nice, to join us, as such 
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experiments fascinated him. Since I was detained in Paris, 
he didn’t go at once to Carqueiranne. Now, Mrs. Thomp- 
son, who knew nothing of all this, was taking a little walk 
on the Riviera one day. In the gardens of Monaco she saw 
a gentleman sitting on a bench with a lady and a little dog. 
To her astonishment she saw, with her spiritual eye, the 
word Carqueiranne on the man’s hat. In spite of her 
natural timidity, she decided to talk to the couple, who 
roused her curiosity. She used the dog as a go-between. 
One thing leading to another, she finally asked her question: 
‘Do you know Carqueiranne?’ Imagine my friend’s aston- 
ishment! He cried ‘I certainly do! I am just about to go 
there to meet a medium!’ ‘I’m the medium,’ cried Mrs. 
Thompson!” 

I remember those tragic days in 1914 just before the 
German invasion. On the morning of August Ist I had 
a telephone call from Charles Richet. He asked me to come 
to his house as quickly as possible. I thought there must 
have been some unexpected political event. Not at all; it 
was merely a matter of clairvoyance. The evening before, 
in a remote suburb of Paris, a certain Count Ugo Baschieri 
suddenly remarked to the eminent professor: “A very im- 
portant personage is going to be assassinated. So much 
blood! .. .” And he added: “What time is it?” “Twenty 
minutes to ten,” he was told. “Well, then, something’s 
happening near the Boulevard des Italiens.” Then my 
famous friend pointed out to me, in large leiters on the front 
pages of the newspapers, the assassination of Jaurés. It 
had actually happened not far from the Boulevard des 
Italiens, in the Rue de Croissant. The hour coincided, for 
it was at twenty-five minutes to ten that Jaurés received the 
mortal wound. Both of us stood dumbfounded. 

“Here is the kind of fact,” he cried, “that brings us the 
proof of supernormal perception in human nature, or rather 
in a certain number of privileged human beings. It is what 
I call, with you and the researchers who preceded us, the 
sixth sense, cryptesthesia.” 
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The interest in the phenomena of the marvellous and 
occultism which the young Charles Richet felt as early as 
the end of the last century could not but grow and flourish 
with the passage of years. In 1928, being in Paris, I used 
to go each month to the “metapsychic” dinners, which 
brought us all together at a well known restaurant in the 
Boulevard Poissonniére. What prodigious stories were 
told there, among serious gentlemen, moreover, and 
weighted down with the most authentic of scientific titles! 
Dr. Osty was never absent from these meetings, which 
Charles Richet made as witty as they were instructive. Osty 
has surely not forgotten the story I am about to relate. 
One of the doctors at our table told us of his experiments 
with a sick woman in whom he had observed clairvoyance. 
“When I cured her,” he concluded, “these strange phe- 
nomena disappeared.”” Richet, who had been much inter- 
ested by the facts reported, could not restrain an impatient 
gesture, and cried, “But she shouldn’t have been cured!” 
It was no more than a momentary outburst, but it testified 
forcefully to the poignant curiosity of which the president 
of our group was possessed, a curiosity which carried him 
to the verge of “psychological vivisection.” 

* * * 

I was privileged to be present at the apothesis of “our” 
Charles Richet. He had received the Nobel Prize; and his 
jubilee in 1926 was an unparalleled triumph. The scientists 
of the entire world acclaimed him. Paul Painlevé, a scientist 
himself and a minister, represented the French government. 
Everyone rose when Marshal Foch, in the name of the 
President of the Republic, gave Richet the accolade, and pre- 
sented him with the Great Officer’s Cross, which his father 
had worn before him. For this relentless pacifist had fully 
deserved this tribute from our most illustrious militarist. 
Had he not, after serving in the war of 1870, enlisted for 
the duration of the Great War, in spite of his advanced age, 
thus giving, like Anatole France, a good example to certain 
over-timid young men whom we call “embusqués”? It is 
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true that, although he wore a uniform, he was never sent to 
the front. Nevertheless the War dealt the great scientist 
a cruel wound. Two of his sons lost their lives. 

A year later, in 1927, Dr. Charles Richet and I had a 
public debate, at the Institut Métapsychique International, 
in Paris. The president of the Institute, Dr. Eugéne Osty, 
will doubtless remember it. My lecture was entitled “The 
Beyond Is Within Us” (like that which I recently delivered 
at Hyslop House in New York). Richet attended; and he 
planted himself in the middle of the audience, as hecklers 
do in the Chamber of Deputies when they are intent on over- 
turning the Cabinet. I recall this debate so that our readers 
may see clearly the great man’s central idea, and also the 
method of undertaking psychical research which seems to 
me to promise the most certain success. 

Charles Richet had previously stated, in a speech to the 
same audience, that he distinguished “two metapsychics”’. 
The one objective or physical; the other subjective or men- 
tal. The first is concerned with apports, materializations, 
telekinesis, etc.—in other words all the non-normal physical 
phenomena, luminous, mechanical, or having to do with the 
aggregation of atoms. The second “metapsychics” is con- 
cerned with telepathy, premonitions, metagnomy, cryptes- 
thesia, and automatic messages, whether by voice, plan- 
chette or writing. An excellent classification. However, 
because of the title of my lecture, our great friend errone- 
ously believed that I was about to endanger the first of 
these types of research. Nothing of the sort was true, of 
course; and later, when we had cooled off, we talked it over 
in the study I have described above, and smiled at our 
passage-at-arms. 

My thesis is simply that the subject, the sensitive or 
medium—whatever name you choose—is the direct source, 
the immediate source, at least, of the wonders of both kinds 
of metapsychics. The mysterious forces pass through such 
mediums, they produce the wonders because they are “re- 
ceivers” for them. A human being, one at the very least, 
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must be present in order to bring about the physical no less 
than the mental phenomena. Therefore it is to the study 
of these human beings, gifted with exceptional powers, 
and receivers of messages which may well come from su- 
perior planes of the Invisible, that we should devote all our 
efforts when we are undertaking experiments in meta- 
psychics. Thus the problem has nothing uncanny about it, 
though it still remains strange. Nothing would have to be 
restated even in the official sciences to accommodate our 
findings. With this theory—bursting, as it is, with the facts, 
with all the facts—I am confident of being able to defend 
both kinds of metapsychics and to make them accessible 
to all sincere investigators, without failing to take into ac- 
count the powers that come from the depths of the spirit. 

For it should be fully understood that by the formula 
“the Beyond is within us” we do not for a moment deny 
spiritual intervention. We believe in the reality of the ex- 
ternal world and in the world of spirits, and finally, we 
believe in God. But what we wish to convey is that by the 
study of man himself, and man’s nature, we may find and 
cherish the intimations of these superior influences. “The 
Beyond is within us” is a method; it is not a negation; on 
the contrary it is an approach—the best approach, in our 
eyes, the psychological approach. 

But Charles Richet, before he became a psychologist, 
was a physiologist and a physicist. These branches of 
knowledge, physics, physiology, and psychology, so different 
in their objects and their methods, were interwoven in his 
mind. This confusion in so distinguished a scholar can lead 
to difficulties for others. For that reason I asked my mo- 
mentary antagonist to put his arguments on paper. Here 
is the valuable document, not hitherto published: 

My eminent friend Jules Bois has spoken to you as a poet, an 
orator and a philosopher, and you are right in applauding his edi- 
fying pronouncements on the relation of the ethical to the meta- 
psychic. How right he was! How ingeniously he developed the 


thesis that knowledge of the “I” would show us the greatness of 
human intelligence and the sublimity of certain sentiments, which, 
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latent in most men, in others appear in all their splendor, developing 
heroism and self-abnegation. 

But I should like to add a few words, speaking as a physiologist, 
to the thesis so well expounded by Jules Bois. Indeed, the Beyond, 
that is, the Ideal, is within us. But surely there exists another 
Beyond outside us; and so, perhaps, it would be better to clear up a 
bit just what the Beyond is. 

The Beyond is something our senses do not perceive. We are a 
small and very imperfect machine, plunged into an immense and 
nebulous Cosmos, and, to know this Cosmos, we have but five small 
windows through which the consciousness can approach it. These 
five miserably small windows are our five senses: the sense of sight 
—so defective that Helmholtz said that if an optician had presented 
him with such an optical instrument he would have refused it; the 
sense of hearing, which does not extend far; the sense of touch, 
which requires an even more immediate contact with objects; the 
olfactory sense and the sense of taste, which are exceedingly coarse. 
But the Beyond is something that these five senses cannot penetrate. 

Now, are there other forces beside those which reach the con- 
sciousness through the senses? There is no doubt of it. Physicists 
have taught us that there are magnetic forces, forces of gravitation, 
ultra-violet rays, infra-red rays, irradiating waves, emanations of ra- 
dium. To take an example familiar to us all, there are billions of 
Herzian rays in this room which we could capture if we had the 
proper apparatus. 

So we are surrounded by forces which physics has been able to 
reveal; and doubtless there are still others which physics, however 
advanced it may become, will never penetrate. 

This Beyond, these Beyonds, rather, are immense, infinite as the 
Cosmos itself, and so one has not the right to say that the Beyond is 
in us. It is in us, perhaps, but it is also in the immense universe 
which overwhelms us — oh, by how much! 

And yet it cannot be said that this will remain forever unknown 
to us. Years ago, Auguste Comte thought he was able to affirm that 
the chemical constitution of the stars would always be inaccessible 
to us. But we already know — and it is perhaps one of the most 
brilliant conquests of science — of what substance the stars are made, 
despite the hundred thousand light-years which separate us from 
them. The Beyond is the two infinities between which we are plunged, 
as Pascal said. At one end there is the infinitely great, so great that 
we cannot conceive of it. At three-hundred thousand light-years 
certain stars can no longer be seen by the naked eye; they are the 
nebulous spirals analogous to the Milky Way, which is much nearer 
to us. 
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There is also the Beyond in the infinitely small. Physicists have 
taken into account the fact that matter is discontinuous, and that a 
gram of hydrogen, for instance, contains a hundred millions of 
billions times a hundred millions of billions of atoms. Each of these 
atoms is a small solar world with a central core, prodigiously small, 
around which the electrons circle as planets circle about the sun! 

This Infinitely Great and this Infinitely Small are the Beyond, and 
science is penetrating it more and more. 

There are probably — one cannot say certainly — other forces, 
called, up to the present, occult, which do not reach the senses (and 
consequently the consciousness) of ordinary individuals, but which 
reach, thanks to a special sensitiveness, the consciousness of certain 
individuals whom we call mediums. These occult, unknown, myste- 
rious forces, despite their being occult and mysterious, are neverthe- 
less real. 

There is the aim of metapsychics. As physics and astronomy have 
penetrated some of the mysteries of the Beyond (Megacosm and 
Microcosm), so metapsychics will penetrate, if it is wise, industrious 
and patient, the mysteries of this unknown world for which I volun- 
teer the term “Cryptocosm.” 


One cannot but admire this vast synthesis of the Uni- 
verse; but it goes beyond metapsychics. Each branch of the 
universal science should define its limits if it hopes to attain 
its ends. As our readers can see, Dr. Charles Richet here 
carries us far from psychology and from metapsychics as 
he himself has defined them. The Cryptocosm is objectively 
outside the boundaries of our researches. But we can attain 
to one part of it if we resign ourselves to study the reflec- 
tion of this Cryptocosm within ourselves. Metapsychics, if 
it remains a branch of psychology, will bring that to pass. 
If not, we shall stray into another department of science, 
Physics. And then it would be necessary to create still an- 
other new term to comprehend the ultra-ordinary data 
coming to us from this field of data—“Ultraphysics,” for 
example. But now we have been lured beyond our subject 
and the field of our inquiries. 

I need hardly say that neither the French Au Dela, nor 
the English Beyond, is to be taken as a noun in the sense 
in which the famous physiologist used it. Hitherto the 
Beyond has been considered unanimously, according to the 
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dictionaries, as “the other world, the future life’ (La- 
rousse), or “ that place or state which lies on the other side; 
an experience or life beyond our present life or experience” 
(Century). So the word Beyond does not apply at all to 
that in the material universe which still awaits our explora- 
tion, but refers to a psychology higher than our ordinary 
psychology; that which would study (1) our future, after 
apparent death; (2) the world of spirits, situated in another 
“dimension”; (3) those rare gifts, unknown and intermit- 
tent, by which we act psychically on matter, and particularly 
upon our bodies, as in miraculous healings, etc. Al these 
matters appertain to what has recently been called by a 
distinguished Franco-American scientist “Man the Un- 
known’, and were formerly summed up, to use the current 
Anglo-Saxon term, under the phrase “the sixth sense”. 
That there is, by analogy to our five narrowly limited 
senses, a Beyond, or even a continual X, an unknown quan- 
tity, in the physical world, no one denies. But in any case 
this X has nothing to do with the metapsychical Beyond. 
By normal means, by instruments created by human intel- 
ligences, physicists will discover the vibrations spread 
throughout the universe, and will utilize them in radio or 
for television. The same is not true for the things which 
come to “mediums”. These are received by processes which 
do not resemble those of ordinary science. In order to re- 
ceive them a special gift is necessary, something far more 
like the spontaneity of the artist than the industry of the 
scientist. The latter works by experiment and by induction, 
and with the aid of materials at the disposal of anyone. 
“Sensitives”’, on the contrary, are themselves the myste- 
rious laboratories of forces which are already within them, 
or which are projected upon them from another plane, and 
which they then give forth. If they enter into communica- 
tion with exterior forces, lying somewhere within our four 
dimensions, still they attract such forces only by virtue of 
their particular make-up. Consequently we may say that 
from every point of view the metapsychic Beyond is within 
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them. Dr. Osty continues to prove this in the experiments 
he has been conducting recently at the Institut Metapsy- 
chique. It is the medium Rudi Schneider who gives out the 
unknown force which the insight of Dr. Osty and his 
technique have recorded. Moreover, mediums themselves 
are the first to recognize that the Beyond is in them. 

In short, if there are two metapsychics, as Charles Richet 


held, there is only one experimental field where they may be 
studied: THE MEDIUM. 


* * * 

In the last years of his life, which, long though it was, 
was not long enough for the progress of science, Charles 
Richet concentrated upon the very idea which he had 
seemed formerly to combat. He studied, he talked, and 
he wrote endlessly about the “sixth sense”. On that subject 
he had the help of the philosophers of all the ages, and of 
the modern psychologists who are beginning to explore 
the Intuition. 

It is to the adoption of this term, Intuition,—that par- 
ticular attribute of the summits of the soul which are called 
today the Superconsciousness—that we must return. The | 
“Sixth Sense” is not a sense at all, properly speaking; it is 
a power of the spirit, of the mind, a power more often latent 
than developed. The spirit makes use of the five senses 
given us by our Creator, and from them draws another and 
synthetic sense. But what seems more and more strange 
is that this prophetic power belongs to the inferior king- 
doms, to those animals which are gifted with foresight, and 
which, for just that reason, the Egyptians considered 
sacred. But here we will stop, for this subject goes beyond 
the limits of this study of Charles Richet. All that we shall 
permit ourselves to say, in conclusion, is that the great 
precursor left behind him,—to continue, to develop and to 
perfect his work—a scientist as scrupulous as he is tal- 
ented and courageous, Dr. Eugéne Osty. 











Alexis Didier: Clairvoyant Extraordinary 


BY DR. EUGENE OSTY 
(Continued from last month) 


From the “JouRNAL DES DeBats”, October 15, 1847 


The following letter has been addressed to us by M. Alexandre 
Dumas, who is entirely responsible therefor. 

October 15, 1847. 

Now that we have plunged into magnetism, let us carry it through 
to the finish. Moreover, this letter will answer several questions 
which have been asked me in correspondence and in print. One of the 
chief questions, a question all the more important to me inasmuch as 
I had put it to myself, was this: Does the sensitive sleep or does he 
pretend to sleep? Which can be translated by saying: Is there 
collusion between the man magnetized and the magnetizer ? 

The question was difficult to settle. Neither the magnetizer nor 
his subject could be asked this question. They had too much interest 
in it for their testimony not to be in the highest degree assailable. 
When writing you my last letter, I whispered to myself: I will only 
fully believe when I have put a somnambulist to sleep myself and 
without his knowing that I am doing so. 

Chance has just settled that question triumphantly. Last Sunday 
Alexis asked me if he might act in Cagliostro at the St. Germain 
Theater; he wanted to have me see him in the part of a lover. I 
arranged the affair with the director of the theater and he agreed to 
have Alexis, that Sunday evening, play the part of Derval, and his 
wife that of Dejazet. 

Sunday is the day that I especially devote to receiving my friends, 
and on that day there was a goodly company. The company con- 
sisted of Mm. Louis Boulanger, Séchan, Dieterle, Despléchin, Dela- 
noue, Jules de Lesseps, Collin, Delaage, Bernard, Monge, Muller, 
etc....M. Jules de Lesseps had brought, besides, two of his 
friends, who were for the first time doing me the honor of visiting 
me. 

The other half of the human species — the fairer half, M. De- 
moustier would have said — was also represented. Only as I live 
somewhat as a bachelor, I may be permitted to designate the ladies 


merely by their initials, to the extent that they are needed in the 
account. 
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The whole company had come, so each one said, to see me; but 
from the questions they asked me about Alexis and M. Marcillet it 
was easy to guess that the hope of a séance of magnetism was not 
‘ entirely foreign to this gathering somewhat more numerous than 
. usual. So that there was great disappointment when I announced that 
since Alexis was going to act that evening, I had thought I ought not 
to be so indiscreet as to ask him for a séance the day he was acting. 

At three o’clock the hopes of all were nevertheless revived by the 
announcement that Alexis was in the garden. The crowd rushed to 
see at least the somnambulist, since they could not see his somnam- 
bulism. Their last hope vanished when it was seen that Alexis had 
come alone with his wife and had left M. Marcillet behind in Paris. 
Alexis was roundly scolded for this neglect, especially by me. I still 
had to thank M. Marcillet again for his last séance, and I had been 
deprived of the opportunity at least for that Sunday. The other 
regrets expressed so audibly and sincerely were a little more selfish 
than mine. I regretted the absence of M. Marcillet on his own ac- 
count: the others who did not know him regretted it on account of 
Alexis. 

Some drops of rain fell; we went up to the salon. So lively a 
desire was displayed on all sides to see Alexis perform one of his 
miracles that he finally said that if someone in the company would 
undertake to put him to sleep, he was ready to do everything that 
they wished. We all looked at each other, but no one dared to make 
the attempt. M. Bernard came up to me. 

“You put him to sleep,” he said to me in a low voice. 

“But do I know how to put people to sleep anywhere except in 
the theater and in libraries? Do I know how to make those passes, 
pour in fluid, establish sympathy?” 

“Don’t bother with that ; just put him to sleep by your will power.” 

““What’s needed to do that ?” 

“Say to yourself: I want Alexis to sleep.” 

“And he will sleep?” 

“Very probably; you ought to have a devilishly strong will.” 

“Perhaps ; but if I have will-power, it is in the same way that M. 
Jourdain wrote prose, without knowing it.” 

“You can always try.” 

“But he is talking with his wife and Delanoue.” 

“That doesn’t matter.” 

“They will make fun of me if I. don’t succeed.” 

“Who will know? You won’t say a word, you won’t make a ges- 


ture; you will put him to sleep, in fact, from here, seeming to be 
talking to me.” 


“Oh; I wouldn’t mind doing it that way.” 
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I crossed my arms, I gathered all the powers of my will, I looked 
at Alexis, and I said to myself: 

“T want him to go to sleep.” 

Alexis staggered as though hit by a bullet, and fell backward on 
the sofa. There was no doubt, at least for me, that the magnetic 
power had acted with the suddenness and almost with the violence 
of lightning. My first feeling as he fell back was one of terror. 
Alexis, surprised by the magnetic fluid at a moment when he least 
expected it, had uttered a cry. He was shaken by a violent nervous 
trembling, and his eyes were almost entirely turned back in their 
sockets. I was not the only one who was frightened. Only I was 
doubly frightened, knowing the cause of the accident. On feeling 
my hand, Alexis recognized me. 

“Oh!” he said, “don’t ever do anything like that without warning 
me. You could kill me.” 

“Good Heavens!” I said to him, “What is happening to you?” 

“A great nervous shock. It will calm down, especially if you will 
take away the fluid that is pressing on my stomach.” 

“But how do I take away the fluid? I don’t know a single thing 
about it.” 

“By pushing it aside with your hands.” 

I began to push the fluid away, as best I could, and after a few 
seconds Alexis breathed more easily. 

“That’s better!” he said. 

“Are you well enough to give us a séance?” 

“Yes; only don’t make me read. You have given such a shock to 
my nerves that everything seems to be jumping before my eyes.” 

“Will you play cards?” 

“Yes, excellently.” 

“Will you be able to recognize objects, to say where they come 
from ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Will you be able to travel, to see at a distance?” 

“Oh, very well indeed. I am in some ways more lucid than I have 
ever been.” 

“Fine, a game of cards with Séchan; he’s the sceptic of the party.” 

“That doesn’t matter.” 

I led Alexis to the table. Séchan himself bound his eyes with cot- 
ton and three handkerchiefs. It was utterly impossible for the som- 
nambulist to see. Alexis played two games without once looking 
at the cards. At his turn, he played cards from his hand spread out 
face-down on the table, without making a single mistake. At the end 
of the second game Alexis was asked to drop this experiment, extra- 
ordinary as it was, as they were eager to see him go on to more seri- 
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ous things. Collin approached him first, and taking a ring from his 
finger asked: 

“Can you tell me the history of this ring?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Very good, go ahead.” 

“This ring was given to you in 1844; that is, the stone was.” 

“Yes, that’s true.” 

“You had the stone mounted a month later.” 

“Right again.” 

“It was given to you by a woman thirty-five years old.” 

“That is quite right. Now can you tell me where this lady is?” 

“Yes.” He reflected a few moments. 

“Come to an agreement with M. Dumas, first of all, or I can’t get 
any farther; he is taking me to America while you are holding me 
in Paris.” 

The truth was that around 1844 I had several times seen an 
American lady in Collin’s.company. I had thought, rather rashly 
no doubt, that the ring came from her, and I was indeed leading 
Alexis to New York, in spite of Collin’s efforts to keep him in Paris. 
Collin and I went to a near-by room. 

“TIsn’t it the American lady?” I asked him. 

“No, it really isn’t; it’s someone you don’t know.” 

“Where does she live?” 

“Rue Sainte-Appoline.” 

“All right then.” We returned, being now of a single mind. 

“All right!” I said to Alexis, “We’re in agreement now. Try to 
get it.” 

“T am in a street along the boulevard, only I don’t recognize it.” 

“Good. Read its name on the corner.” 

“T would much rather read it in your minds.” 

Alexis took a pencil and wrote: Sainte-Appoline. 

He had hardly written the last letter when I was informed that 
someone was asking for me downstairs. I went down and recog- 
nized one of my old friends, the Abbé Villette, chaplain of Saint-Cyr. 

“My dear Abbé!” I said to him, “You come very opportunely. I 
am, just making some experiments on the soul. I would like to be 
able to demonstrate what you preach so well: its immortality.” 

“In what way are you experimenting?” 

“You will see. Come up.” 

We went upstairs. The Abbé Villette wore a frock coat and there 
was nothing in his appearance to show his profession. When we 
arrived I placed his hand in that of Alexis. 

“Can you tell me,” I asked him, “who this gentleman is, and what 
he does ?” 
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“Yes, very easily, for the gentleman is very devout. He is an ex- 
cellent Christian.” 

“But his profession ?” 

“A doctor.” 

“You’re mistaken, Alexis.” 

“What I mean is this: there are doctors for the body and doctors 
for the soul; this gentleman is a doctor for the soul, he is a priest.” 

We all looked at one another in great astonishment. 

“Now,” I asked him, “can you tell us where he practises his pro- 
fession ?” 

“Yes, indeed. Oh, it is not very far. It is in an immense building, 
eight or nine miles away. Well! I see some young men in uniform; 
they are buttoned from the neck to the waist.” 

“Are there many of them?” 

“Yes, a lot. This gentleman is chaplain of a military college.” 

“Can you tell us which one?” 

“T’m sure I can. Is the name of the college on the buttons?” 

I looked inquiringly at Monsieur Villette, and he nodded. 

“Read it, Alexis.” 

Alexis seemed to direct the whole power of his vision to a certain 
spot in the room. 

“Sainte-Cyr College,” he said. 

This second piece of knowledge was perhaps even more miraculous 
than the first. 

Dieterle handed him a small package securely wrapped. 

“What is in this?” he asked him. 

“Hair from two different persons, two children.” 

“Yes, open the paper and tell us their sex and age.” - 

“There is hair from a little boy and hair from a little girl. This 
is the little boy’s hair, and this is the little girl’s.” 

“How old are they?” 

“The boy is the younger.” 

“Can you tell us their exact age?” 

“The boy seems to me to be still a baby. As for the little girl, 
I don’t see her clearly. I don’t know what this means, but it seems 
to me that she is running in a garden and is about four years old.” 

“Their names ?” 

“Tt seems to me that the boy’s name is Jules.” 

“And the girl?” 

“As I said, I don’t see her very well.” 

“Are you tired?” 

“Yes, my nerves are still upset.” 

“What would you like to do?” 

“T should like to travel.” 
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“In what country?” 

“Wherever you want to take me, it doesn’t matter.” 

I motioned to Monsieur de Lesseps, and he came up. 

“Let us go down there,” I requested. 

“All right,” he replied. 

“Down there” in my mind, and in that of Monsieur de Lesseps, 
meant Tunis. Monsieur de Lesseps has lived in Tunis twenty years, 
I believe. He gave Alexis his hand. 

“Let us go,” he said. 

“Very good,” said Alexis. ‘Here we are at a sea-port. How clear 
this is! We are going on board. Oh, we are going to Africa, it 
seems. It is hot.” 

“Exactly, we’re in the harbor. Do you see the harbor?” 

“Very clearly. It makes a large horse-shoe, with a cape on the 


extreme right. It is not Algiers, it is not Bone, it’s a city whose 
name I don’t know.” 


“What do you see?” 

“It looks like a fort on the right, and a city on the left. . . . Oh, 
we are going through a canal. And here is a bridge. We must lower 
our heads.” 

Boulanger and I looked at each other in the greatest astonishment. 
The arches of the bridge under which Alexis urged us to pass with 
lowered heads are so low that we were almost killed once going 
under it. 

“That is right, Alexis. Very good; go ahead!” exclaimed M. de 
Lesseps, Boulanger and I. 

“Why, we haven’t arrived yet. We're going aboard ship again. 
The city is still five or six miles away. Oh, we are there.” 


“Are we going into the town, or travelling in the outskirts?” asked 
M. de Lesseps. 


“Just as you please.” 
“Let us go to the Bardo,” I whispered to M. Lesseps. He gave me 


a sign that that was where he was going to take Alexis. The Bardo 
is the Palace of the Bey. 


“We are leaving the town to our left, and we are continuing on 
our road,” said M. de Lesseps. 


“What a lot of dust! We’ve gone two miles, two miles and a 


half. . . . It seems to me we are going under an arch. . . . Oh, I 
see a monument. . . . What peculiar architecture! It looks like a 
large tomb.” 


As everyone knows, Turkish palaces look very much like sepul- 
chres. 


“Go inside.” 
“I am unable to, there is a colored guard blocking my way.” 
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“Tell him that you are with me,” said M. de Lesseps. 

“Oh, now he is stepping aside. We are in the court. . . . We go 
up several steps. . . . Where should I go now?” 

“Into the reception-room.” 

“T am there.” 

“Describe it.” 


“There are some arcades. It is all sculptured like the Arabian 
room of M. Dumas, only the sculpture is painted in several places.” 

“Look up at the ceiling; what do you see?” 

“It is a carved ceiling, I think of wood.” 

“Ts it painted ?” 

“Ves,” 

“What color?” 

“Red and blue.” 

“Do you see anything special about it?” 

“Yes, indeed, golden rays which start from the center and go out 
in all directions.” 

“That is right,” said M. de Lesseps. “Now someone else.” 

In truth, it would have been impossible to give a more exact de- 
scription of the harbor of Tunis, of the canal of the Goulette, and 
of the reception-room of the Bey. Delanoue stepped forward. 

“Wait a minute,” said Madame L. P. “It’s the ladies’ turn. Will 
you tell me something, M. Alexis?” 

“Anything that you wish.” 

“Well, tell me where this little medal comes from?” 

Madame L. P. drew from her bosom a little medal hung on a 
gold chain. Alexis pressed it to his forehead. 

“This medal has been blessed.” 

“Ves.” 

“It was given to you in 1844.” 

“In August.” 

“Vea* 

“As a matter of fact, my name is Louise, and it was given to me on 
my Saint’s day. But who gave it to me?” 

“Tt was given to you at four o’clock in the afternoon.” 

“By whom?” 

“By a man dressed in black. Whisper his name to M. Dumas and 
I will tell you what it is.” 

We went to a window recess, and Madame P. whispered Charles 
to me. 

“All right, I know the name. Tell us what it is, Alexis.” 

Alexis took a pencil and wrote the word Charles. 

Alexis was to act that evening, as I have said, and the hour was 
getting late. 
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“Come, Alexis,” I said, “I think it is time for you to wake up?” 

“All right, wake me up.” 

“How do I do that? I haven’t the slightest idea.” 

“How did you put me to sleep?” 

“By my will-power.” 

Alexis gave me his hand. I mentally said the words, Wake up, 
and Alexis opened his eyes. 


The above is what happened at our second séance. I have named 
my witnesses, almost all of whom belong to the arts of diplomacy. 
One of them is connected with the church. All are ready to affirm 
that I have not departed from the truth by a single word. 


ALEXANDRE Dumas. 
Didier’s Own Explanation of His Faculty 


A. Didier was convinced that his extraordinary powers 
of knowledge were attributable to an exceptional ability 
to free his spirit from bondage to material mechanisms, 
and, he held in consequence, that these powers were indis- 
putable proof of the existence of the soul. 

Saddened at the sight of so many people floundering in 
the despair of a narrow materialism, and of so many others 
distorting the truth of things by attributing to problematic 
entities from the beyond that which was inherent in the 
living man, and indeed signalized his deep spirituality, he 
took the opportunity of his enforced rest of 1855 to set 
down his opinions about his own faculty. Believing that 
there was no better source of instruction about clairvoy- 
ance than the clairvoyant faculty itself, he asked his mag- 
netiser, M. Marcillet, to question him on the subject while 
he himself was in the somnambulistic state. This was the 
source of the material in his book Le Sommeil magnétique 
expliqué par le somnambule Alexis en état de lucidité.' 

1. To understand Didier’s ideas fully it is necessary to take the ideas of his 
period into account, as well as the words which those ideas obliged him to 
employ. This can be seen in the book’s title. It is not, actually, “magnetic 
sleep” in which Didier is interested, but the faculty of supernormal knowledge 


brought into play in somnambulistic states, which were not states of sleep, 
any more than they were states of magnetism. 
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I am going to give a résumé of the contents and quote the 
text of some of the principal passages. 

Didier knows that clairvoyance can only manifest itself 
in a certain state. He has nothing to say about the nature 
of this state, and he is careful not to generalize from 
his case nor to accept, following the usual suggestions of 
the time, the idea that clairvoyance is inherent in som- 
nambulism, which would mean that it was the result of 
magnetism. 

He knows and makes it plain that the proper state varies 
from medium to medium, and that it does not depend on 
any outsider. He affirms, moreover, that not everyone 
can attain the “state of illumination” and the “liberation of 
soul.” 


There must be, so to speak, a native predisposition.2 I myself 
am so predisposed to the state that a woman, a child, can plunge me 
into the state of lucidity where time and space no longer exist for me. 
Moreover it has often happened that without being made to sleep I 
have given proofs of high and profound magnetic insight. 

The interior disarrangement which reverses all the laws of physi- 
ology and replaces them by others, makes the soul, so to speak, pass 
from the state of death to the state of life. There is, in fact, an 
interchange of functions between the body and soul. Further, instead 
of being executed by the play of organs, the finite and material boun- 
daries of the senses, the work of this clairvoyant activity is effected 
by the spirit, the immaterial and universal principle, which triumphs 
over material obstacles made miraculously transparent at the com- 
mand of the will. The lucid faculties become the more brilliant in 
proportion as the soul is free from the body. 


When in the proper state, A. Didier feels himself fused 
with reality, whether human or otherwise, whether in the 
present, the past or the future. He has the impression, in 
his best moments, of being able to come at will into the 
presence of that which has lived, is living or will live in the 
future; of being, to use his own expression, in communion 





2. It is seldom that a great clairvoyant does not inherit his gift from an 
immediate forebear. A. Didier’s mother was very gifted, and his brother Adolfe 
Didier, who lived in London, made a great reputation there as a clairvoyant. 
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with the real. Things seem to him to happen as if he were 
able to get into contact, at request, with the desired reality. 
And it is particularly when the objectives presented to his 
clairvoyant faculty are human beings that he has the vivid 
sensation of this necessary moment of fusion. 

Here are some passages from his text in which he ex- 
presses his certainty of this “communion of soul” while 
gathering knowledge about a human being, whether pres- 
ent, or far away or dead; in these last two cases, repre- 
sented by an object placed in his hands. 


... When I touch, I feel, I breathe the vital essence which emanates 
from human beings, men or women, I incorporate myself with them, 
so to speak; I enter into direct communication with the thought, 
the emotions, the sensations of those who are en rapport with me. 
With the aid of a mere lock of hair or a letter, I touch them, I 
feel them, I see them, I hear them, they live their lives in me, I feel 
myself suffering their sorrows, enjoying their delight, loving their 
love. My soul, free from the bonds of the body, touches and unites 
in spirit with theirs ... (p. 20). 

No sooner do I take in my hand a lock of hair impregnated with 
the vital fluid of an individual still living here on earth than, with 
the electric rapidity of sensation itself, my spirit feels itself carried 
through space and reunited to that individual’s. I have sought for 
a name to describe this astonishing marvel which instantaneously 
unites me in spirit with those from whom I am given a fragment of 
clothing or a lock of hair, and I have found none more expressive 
than the word communion. Indeed my spirit, overcoming space at 
incalculable speed, goes to unite itself with that of the person whose 
emanation I feel, in whatever part of the world he may be at the 
moment I am put in rapport with him, and I am so truly present in the 
same place with him in spirit that I hear the language of those about 
him without understanding it, if the language is unknown to me, and 
I am in a state to describe in the most minute detail the beauties or 
peculiarities of the places or the monuments and public buildings 
near him. 

If in describing this miraculous union of soul, across space with 
lightning-like rapidity, I like to use the word “communion”, it is 
because I feel myself utterly identified with the individual with whom 
I am in rapport; my presence, although invisible, is so real to me that 
not only can I look out the windows of the apartment where he lives, 
hear what is said to him and what he answers, see what he is doing, 
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read what he writes, but also, because I suffer from his illness, I am 
worried by his worries, happy in his joys. My face sometimes takes 
on his appearance, and my writing becomes his writing. I know 
very well that all this that I set down here must seem so much like a 
fairy-tale, although it is the sober truth, that if I had not borne wit- 
ness to these phenomena and convinced the most intelligent men of the 
century of their reality, I should not dare to let it be printed .. . 

If what I have just written seems already radically improbable to 
all those who have never witnessed my experiments and have never 
come to consult me, how much more improbable, and for far better 
reasons, it will be to believe that I can be in communion not only 
with the living but also with the dead. And yet experiments, a 
thousand times repeated and a thousand times crowned with the most 
brilliant success, have demonstrated that although the earth holds 
the body of the departed and heaven his soul, there still remains 
enough of the personality on the slightest fragment of their relics, 


whether profane or sacred, to enable my spirit to enter into direct 
communion with them. 


When I am in the state of lucidity, and the hair of a dead person is 
given me, I become pale and feel along my spine the icy wind of 
death ; then, feeling that I am not in touch with the spirit of anyone 
living, I conclude that the person whose hair has just been given me 
has ceased to exist, and that cold and humid earth covers his body. 
Instead of pursuing his soul into the other world, which might 
bring on an ecstasy but which would not give any proof of the reality 
of my lucidity to my consultants, powerless as they are to transport 
themselves into Eternity and verify the worth of the evidence which 
I would bring them, I then have recourse to one of the faculties which 
I have discovered in the soul when it is isolated from the body, the 
faculty of contemplating the past, and of being no more limited by 
the obstacles of time than by those of space. I go back into the past 
to the time when the person on whom I am to center my attention 
was living. Thus only a few days ago I was present, in an exaltation 
of the most ardent faith, at the heroic death of poor Gaston de 
Raousset-Bourbon, shot by foreign soldiers on a foreign soil, and in 
this feat there was no thought-transmission, for the person who 
handed me the letter knew none of the details of that gallant death. 
There are certain relics from men of genius, or of true inspiration, 
of which the mere touch is enough to inspire with their very spirit 
and make me participate in the inspiration which was peculiar to 
them during their lives. 


When, I read these lines of Didier’s two or three years 
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ago, I was greatly impressed to see that they summed up in 
their own manner the very conclusions to which I had come 
through my study of subjects gifted with paranormal cogni- 
tion. This sort of “communion of soul”, as Didier calls it, 
this linking of spirits, according to my expression, indi- 
cates a mode of cognition and being lying within the cryptic 
plane of life, which can find no place among the anthropo- 
morphic conceptions of the over-simple spiritualism which 
Allen Kardec introduced into millions of ignorant heads. 
Past, present, future; men dead, living or still to be 
born; things, animals and plants—all these come within the 
scope of supernormal cognition. The process of knowledge 
can not but be the same in all cases. Everything shows 
that it points to a property, commonly latent, of spirit, and 
that we understand nothing about this mode of perception 
because we cannot judge except by the standard of our 
reason, which has only the data which come from our 
precarious senses, interpreted by our feeble logic. 


* * * 


No medium is infallible. Alexis Didier, a giant of clair- 
voyance, was not one of those who believe or claim them- 
selves to be unimpeachable. He knew himself to be subject 
to error. He wrote as much. And he attempted in his 
pages to isolate the reasons for the fluctuation of his faculty 
and the sources of error. A necessarily brief and incomplete 
attempt, but highly discerning as far as it goes. 


... If I broach such a subject, it is because my book is the work 
of a clear conscience. I know it has always been claimed that a 
discreet veil should be drawn over whatever is imperfect in oneself, 
but I also know that not to warn the honestly credulous of the reefs 
of non-lucidity is to expose them to the danger of being wrecked 
on the word of a somnambulist. The worldly wise may blame me, but 
honest men will thank me for obeying the call of duty rather than my 
own self-interest. 

We are going to expound all those causes of error which can be 
a perpetual source of errors for magnetized mediums; in the presence 
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of all those reasons for failure I could almost be astonished at the 
innumerable successes I have had... (p. 26.) 


Then A. Didier goes on to enumerate the principle causes 


of error, which he divides into three principal groups, as 
follows: 


1. Those arising in the somnambulist himself: the per- 
sistence of beliefs carried over from the waking state, and 
disturbances arising from ill-health. 


It is certain that since the soul, in somnambulism, is imperfectly dis- 
engaged from the earth envelope which encases it, there will always be 
be an infiltration of the individuality which distinguishes the medium 
in his waking state, and even in his answers one will recognize the 
nature, character and spirit of the psychic who is not entirely im- 
mersed in the magnetic sleep, the intellectual and moral personality 
of his everyday life, which he resumes completely at the instant of 
his magnetic awakening .. . (p. 85.) 


2. Those arising from the fact that the objects pre- 
sented for consideration have been touched by several 
persons. 


3. Those arising from the inquirers: ordinary thought- 
transmission, ironical scepticism, the unsympathetic nature 
of certain witnesses, the irreducible and inexplicable ob- 
stacle involuntarily brought in by others. 


. . . The major characteristic of somnambulistic lucidity is its 
variability: thus, while at all times of day and with every spectator 
a conjurer will always succeed, the most miraculously gifted clair- 
voyant will not be lucid with all inquirers and at any moment of the 
day; for, the lucid faculty being a difficult and abnormal condition, 
there will be atmospheric influences and insuperable antipathies to 
hinder its working, covering the eyes of the somnambulist as with a 
bandage and blocking his sight . . . (p. 80.) 

Very often I have noticed that the arrival of a kindly spectator 
refreshed my soul with vigorous life, freeing it from the obstacles 
which it had been unable to surmount. Often the success of my 
séances was due to the presence of a woman or a man whose emana- 
tion, like a soft light, penetrated and illuminated me with a miraculous 
clarity which gave my lucidity superhuman extension . . . (p. 29.) 


In various parts of his book Didier comes back to the 
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question of the services which the exercise of lucidity can 
render. He says—and all his actions and whatever he 
published give abundant proof of it—that lost objects, 
buried treasures, obscure or unknown events, unsuspected 
illnesses are all matter of veridical clairvoyant disclosures. 
Nevertheless, in spite of his frequent and sensational suc- 
cesses, Didier is always careful to warn the public about 
the dangerous fallibility of his own powers: . 


. . . Magnetic somnambulism can be brilliantly successful when 
directed to the cure of illnesses; it can go to the root of the trouble 
and cure diseases held by science to be incurable. The action of the 
fluid in all nervous affections can give the most favorable results, and 
even rekindle the spark of health at the flame of life itself, which we 
have come to recognize as the magnetic fluid. Applied to the search 
for lost objects, for buried treasure, although success has often 
deigned to crown my efforts, it would be faithless to proclaim that I 
always succeed ; in that case, certainly, I should long ago have been 
found on the green carpet of Hamburg, or on that of the Bourse—I 
should have made my fortune, and snatched from Earth a part of the 
treasures which have been hidden in her breast, and which would be 
more profitable to me than to her. 

As to stolen objects, it will be understood after my profession of 
faith that I will never under any circumstances consent to deal with 
them, since experience has shown me that, succumbing to one of the 
numerous sinister influences which lead the magnetized medium 
astray, I might be brought to bear false witness against an innocent 
man. If I have met with esteem it is because I have been careful 
to keep magetism an estimable matter, and I will renounce it on the 
day that I come to believe that a somnambulist cannot be a man of 
honour ... (p. 32.) 


But the practical aspect of luciditv seems to him sec- 
ondary. The true, the great utility of this faculty is for him 


the demonstration of the existence of the soul. to a scep- 
tical generation. 


T believe that the principal service somnambulism has rendered has 
been that of demonstrating, by incontestable feats, the existence 
of the soul, in this period when faith is banished by pre-occupations 
of every sort, when self-interest has taken the place of duty. These 
experiments have brought back to the spirit the sentiment of spirit- 
uality directed towards the other world. 
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Somnambulistic experiments offer a diversion which has a certain 
character of grandeur, elevating the heart and impressing the soul, 
and preparing it, by degrees, to turn towards God, the immortal 
source, the divine home of all that is miraculous. It is a vivid glow 
which illuminates, for a thoughtful mind, the mysteries of the human 
organism, and leads it to see light among the shadows, truth in the 
midst of error... (p. 31.) 

... 1 have often been asked if somnambulism can serve humanity. I 
believe this question has been answered in the chapter in which I show 
that if there is a science in the world which can prove the existence 
of the soul to unbelievers, it is lucid somnambulism. 

It is by realizing the extension of the soul’s faculties that man 
will come to realize the high destiny for which God has created him; 
he will feel himself king of creation, understanding that his soul, 
left utterly to herself, rejoices in the same powers which he has been 
privileged to see in the phenomena of lucid somnambulism . .. (p. 50.) 

I ought however to say, out of respect for the truth, that the soul 
is not completely isolated from matter in somnambulistic lucidity ; 
it is impossible to see in that state more than a rough draft of what 
the soul will be when at last it will have been freed from the body. It 
is this imperfect detachment which leaves the somnambulist at the 
mercy of the waking state, so that often he uses his imagination, his 
reason, his instinct, his memories, and tells the inquirer facts which 
he would have been able to discover normally, without quitting his 
own apartment. What shows the action of the soul and manifests it 
to minds smitten with wonder and respect, is when the somnambulist 
penetrates the inpenetrable and bridges the distances of time and 
space with lightning-like rapidity . . . (p. 47.) 

So thought Alexandre Dumas when he wrote: “If there 
is in the wide world one science which makes the soul visible, 
it is unquestionably that of magnetism.” (That is, its ap- 
parent effect: supernormal cognition. ) 

And so inevitably think those who, by methodical re- 
search, by the study of those highly endowed with para- 
normal perception, explore the hidden places of the human 
psyche. 

They do not know the true nature of this asnect of the 
human spirit which acauires knowledge of reality across 
time and space. but they know they are quite unable to at- 


tribute these powers to the senses, or to the logical exercise 
of the intelligence. 
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A Few Considerations 


As those of our readers who are acquainted with our pre- 
viously published psychological analyses—analyses of that 
which comes under the headings of interior or exterior 
observation in the exercise of the faculties of such subjects 
as MM. de Fleuriére, P. Forthuny, Mmes. Morel, Fraya, 
Berly, Kahl, Laplace, and others—will easily have recog- 
nized, Alexis Didier neither had nor expressed anything 
but a general impression of his gift; and he did it with 
the words and formulas of his period, which were strongly 
imbued with these conceptions of “magnetism.” 

He affirmed that a special psychological state was indis- 
pensable for the human spirit to manifest its supernormal 
properties of knowledge. 

And he took his stand against the belief that this state 
was the work of the magnetiser, a belief disproved by the 
fact that certain mediums were able to put themselves into 
the somnambulistic state, and that he himself had no need 
of somnambulism in order to reach the clairvoyant state, 
since his faculty continued to operate, although in a less 
active form, when he was apparently normal. 

He set forth some of the principal factors in inhibition 
and errors. f 

He tried to make comprehensible how, when it was his 
task to speak for a person either present or absent, there 
came that condition of instantaneously uniting himself 
with that other which allowed him to reach the very center 
of that individual life and gave him complete knowledge 
of it. 

He submitted that the process was no different when he 
was to have a knowledge of objects or events in any moment 
of time; still he felt himself fused, integrated, with the 
spirit of the world. Such are not his words, but they are 
his ideas. And of course to our commonplace intellects, 
used to judging exteriors by means of our senses, and to 
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individualize according to outward forms, they seem per- 
fectly absurd. 

He distinguished two sources of knowledge: that of the 
senses, subservient to the concepts of space and time; and 
that of the soul, freed from this relativity and operating on 
the spiritual plane, which a mere instant suffices to place in 
communion, to use his own words, to know of all life— 
whether of the past, the present or the future—whatever 
one wishes to know. 

And when this power of the soul exercises itself in con- 
nection with a human individuality, Didier notices that the 
supernormal perception is frequently troubled in its purity 
by contact with “cerebralised” thought, built upon sense 
data, frequent source of errors. Yet he does not even 
dream of distinguishing between “lucidity” and “thought- 
transmission”; it is the same phenomenon for him, the re- 
sult of the instantaneous merging of two beings, but subject 
to an error in choice (he makes it understood, although not 
explicitly) between cerebral thought and the thought of 
the soul. 

Didier was without education in psychology, and in any 
case the psychology of his period was rudimentary, was 
rather a department of philosophy than an independent 
science. The reason for his failure to proceed to a detailed 
analysis of his faculty in operation must be sought there. 
This is unfortunate, for the comparison of such an analysis 
with our studies of living mediums would be very interest- 
ing and certainly very instructive. But for Didier two 
things only were of importance: the facts, and the experi- 
enced and reasoned certainty that what caused them was 
the existence in man of a thinking principle not dependent 
on the senses and the reason—as if these were no more 
than the means by which spirit acts upon life while still 
embedded in matter, merely adaptive mechanisms. 

Utterly convinced that his marvellous faculty was poten- 
tially within every human being and that his real gift lay 
in the physiological facility which he had in freeing “his 
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soul” more extensively than most other mediums, Didier 
resisted those who attempted to use his gifts to consolidate 
or to demonstrate their beliefs by attributing the powers to 
entities from an imaginary Beyond, individualized on an 
analogy drawn from the world around us into angels, de- 
mons, spirits, etc. 

Clairvoyance was for him the manifestation—and, con- 
sequently, the proof—of the soul, the life-principle, capable, 
in some rare persons, of momentarily linking the spiritual 
plane to that of this world. But, he said in substance, if 
the feats which I do in somnambulism give an idea of the 
soul’s power of knowledge, they give no more than a very 
incomplete idea, because so long as we live, under even the 
happiest conditions, the soul can no more than imperfectly 
detach itself from the body, and this does not allow it to 
show more than a little, and badly, spasmodically, that of 
which it is truly capable. 

Such were, roughly, Alexis Didier’s conclusions as to his 
psychic abilities, which were exceptional. And I may point 
out that the ideas of M. Stephan Ossowiecki, the engineer 
and great Polish clairvoyant, agree exactly with those of 
Didier, with which he is probably not familiar. 


* * * 


Those who devote themselves to experiments, to re- 
search, are inclined to set limits to the faculty of super- 
normal cognition according to the quality of the faculty 
as they meet it in the mediums they happen to know. 

If I had not read these reports of Alexis Didier’s séances, 
T should believe the practical utilisation of these faculties 
hazardous because, with rare exceptions, the mediums 
whom I have studied have found it impossible to give the 
name of a thief, a murderer, of missing persons, etc., or the 
name of the place where they could be found with such 
precision as to make it possible to go there. I should still 
be satisfied, for the principle still remains, and what we 
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are able to check of the saying of these mediums more 
than suffices to demonstrate (and to give matter for study) 
that there is another level of thought in man besides that 
which is in daily use. 

Didier, with the feats he performed, teaches us a lesson 
—one which the great divergences in worth among living 
mediums also teaches us—that we must be careful not to 
set limits to the mysterious faculty of knowledge, because 
the limits which we are tempted to establish are only those 
of the best psychics we have encountered. 

This lesson should have a practical application: we should 
try as a matter of regular procedure, with each new medium 
we are able to study, always to obtain more than the talent 
seems capable of giving. No psychic knows the full extent 
of his own powers, and we can only discover it by pro- 
ceeding experimentally. Audacity in experimental sugges- 
tions, extreme prudence in the acceptance and interpretation 
of results—that should be our rule. 

I recall, for example, the case of M. Pascal Forthuny. 
Accustomed for some time to exercise his gift before large 
audiences, where he moved around from one sitter to 
another, we attempted no more, in the séances at the In- 
stitut Métapsychique in 1926, than to ring the changes on 
this procedure. Then I proposed to Forthuny that he try to 
produce the same phenomena, but at a distance. Shut into a 
different hall from that in which everyone else had gathered, 
(about 200 persons) he was to try to use his faculty on the 
person sitting in a particular chair, chosen by lot. The in- 
disputable success of this sort of experiment led me to pro- 
pose—a suggestion which he took as a joke—proceeding to 
the same sort of experiment, but im time. Some hours 
before the séance, Forthuny was brought into the empty 
hall, in front of a chair chosen at random, and urged to dis- 
close events in the life of the person who would later, and 
by pure chance, choose that chair. Of course, precautions 
were taken to guarantee the genuineness of the experiment. 
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To the profound astonishment of M. Forthuny, the audi- 
ence, and, above all of the “virtual” objects of these ex- 
periments, this attempt, repeated over several weeks, was an 
incontestable success.’ 

* * « 


This series of experiments across distance and across 
time could very easily have been a complete failure. Theo- 
retically failure was the most probable outcome. It would 
nevertheless have been very unfortunate if, because these 
attempts came to nothing when undertaken by Forthuny or 
by all other mediums, we were to conclude that they 
exceeded the possible limits of supernormal knowledge. 

If it were for nothing more than the lesson which it 
brings us, it would be well to keep in mind the memory of 
Didier’s exceptional gift. 

“ * + 


Rarely indeed is the faculty of supernormal cognition 
possessed to such a degree of acuteness, of richness, of 
diversity, as in Didier’s case. And yet—a thing which 
would astonish us if we were not so used to it—this remark- 
able faculty was of no service to science. 

In vain did men of letters—generally more open-minded 
than men of science, who specialize too closely—write of 
their bewilderment and relate in detail, and with the testi- 
mony of others, the wonders which they had witnessed or 
by which they had directly benefitted; they never succeeded 
in instigating an examination of such a prodigy, they did 
not even attract the slightest sign of interest in the matter 
from official scientific bodies. And this in the very middle 
of the nineteenth century, in a civilization proud of the 
heights to which science had soared and of its freedom 


of thought, but which was actually imprisoned within its 
materialistic beliefs. 





The experiments with M. P. Forthuny were published in the book, Pascal 
Forthuny, by Dr. E. Osty (Alcan). 
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In his preface to Didier’s book Henri Delaage wrote: 


For the men of our generation, one name sums up all the wonders 
of somnambulistic lucidity. That name is Didier. There is no doubt 
in our minds that its fame will go on expanding forever and will take 
on the proportions of a fantastic legend on the day when his glory 
receives solemn recognition .. . 


That is the hope always expressed when a powerfully 
endowed psychic arises; and it is always in vain. The 
“recognition” which the elect of science have accorded has 
been total lack of interest, or hostility. 

The recognition of the public has been a utilitarian curi- 
osity on the part of those who have been the victims of 
legal transgression of obscure origin; mystical curiosity— 
another form of utilitarian interest—on the part of those 
who seize the occasion to rekindle their faith at the spark 
of such psychic phenomena as can be repeated at will; in- 
different or aggressive scepticism on the part of those, who, 
not having had or not having sought (Didier gave many 
free public seances ), the opportunity of verifying the feats, 
flatly deny that such feats are possible. 

Didier’s epoch, in short, behaved in regard to his splen- 
did gift as ours behaves in regard to innumerable talented 
psychics of the same sort, although of lesser calibre. 

However, since that time, almost a century ago, it has 
happened that a few scientists have arisen, open-minded 
and scornful of prejudice, who have set themselves to study 
the powers of the spirit, and that their persevering efforts 
have resulted in the establishment of research groups in all 
countries, attracting adequately prepared persons by their 
scientific attitude. The movement of disinterested investi- 
gation is well under way. Already laboratories for research 
have been equipped in various countries. Eminent pro- 
fessors have dared to dedicate a few lectures in their courses 
to the treatment of Metapsychics, some great philosophers 
have declared, in certain books, that soon or late this branch 
of science will shed light on every metaphysical question 
Humanity has uttered. A Dutch university has had the 
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wisdom to establish a chair of specialized instruction in 
this subject. 

It is true that matters have changed since the days of 
Didier. But the change has been effected only by an infini- 
tesimal minority of workers. Let us hope that the movement 
may go on, that it may grow, and that the day may come 
when Humanity will understand—as it has not yet under- 
stood—how stupid it has been in ignoring the one branch 
of science which can bring it enlightenment as to the funda- 


mental significance of Humanity, and of the individual’s 
destiny. 


[The above article by Dr. Osty, the first part of which 
was published last month, is translated from his “Revue 
Metapsychique’’, where it appeared 1m the issue for Septem- 
ber-October, 1934, under the title “N’Assignons pas de 
limites aux pouvoirs surnormaux de Vesprit’”’. 


The principal earlier discussion of Didier in English is 
that by Frank Podmore, in his “History of Modern Spir- 
itualism” (pp. 143-148). Podmore gives numerous refer- 
ences to reports of sittings with Didier in English period- 


icals devoted to “animal magnetism”, following Didier’s 
visit to England. | 
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Co-operation in Psychical Research 


Members and readers are reminded that a society 
engaged in psychical research is almost entirely depend- 
ent on the interested public for its material. Even if 
funds were available to employ many investigators 
and send them about the country, it would still require 
the cooperation of scattered individuals to bring the 
phenomena to our attention. In the present circum- 
stances, when our income barely covers expenses and 
a minimum of research, the Society is powerless to 
secure the desired amount of fresh material for its 
publications and archives without the assistance of 
volunteers. 

Readers are urged to inform us at once when any 
of the phenomena studied by the Society come to their 
notice, whether at first hand or by hearsay. No inci- 
dent, however trivial, which suggests a supernormal 
origin or bears on subconscious psychology should be 
allowed to pass without a communication to us: if 
possible a full, first-hand account, set down promptly 
and attested by witnesses. 

The chief desideratum, of course, is word of indi- 
viduals with whom such phenomena frequently occur, 
whether amateurs or professionals. Amateur sensitives 
require individual treatment, but anyone can be of 
immense aid in our study of professionals by going to 
the moderate expense and trouble of taking a stenog- 
rapher to sittings and sending us an annotated tran- 
script: at barely more than the cost of securing a 
permanent record for themselves, students will be 
making a valuable contribution to science. Needless 
to say, all incidents and records referred to us are 
treated in the strictest confidence. 
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Book Reviews 


THE GREAT PROBLEM by George Lindsay Johnson, M.A., 
M.D., B.Sc., F.R.G.S. (Rider; Londoa. 384 pp; 12/6) 


In 1928 the first edition of this large book—the subtitle of which, 
“and the Evidence for Its Solution”, gives moredately but accurately 
the scope of the work—appeared in a shorter form. Now, with five 
additional chapters and new appendices, it has been reissued, and 
those who, for some reason, missed it upon its first appearance can 
console themselves with the thought that the later version is in many 
ways more complete than the first. 

Mr. Johnson has gone to work like a scientist, first inquiring into 
the historical justification for believing that there are supernormal 
faculties in man, then adducing the well-attested evidence of pioneers 
in the field, wherever they may have occurred in time, and finally 
arriving at the consideration of work done today ; in which classifica- 
tion appears much of his own personal experience as a member of a 
psychic circle meeting in Durban, Natal. The book is thus at once 
scholarly and immediately moving; for Mr. Johnson has had many 
direct experiences, and, from his family, has heard traditions and 
legends of supernormal occurrences which give us new items for the 
accumulating data of psychic research—or for our belief in personal 
survival. Many of the older anecdotes come from records already 
well known to those who have been engaged in research or the study 
of spiritualism, but it is fair to say that Mr. Johnson’s scrutiny of 
them often results in showing us additional reasons for being im- 
pressed, since he brings his scientist’s eye and training to bear upon 
matters which we are sometimes in danger of taking too complacently. 

In a brief foreword to the edition of 1928, reprinted in the present 
book, Sir Arthur Conan Doyle stresses this aspect of the author’s 
unique contribution, saying “A glance at the letters behind Dr. 
Lindsay Johnson’s name will give some idea of his academic distinc- 
tions, but rare as such credentials may be, it is far rarer t) find a 


man who can handle his learning so usefully. . . .On one page he 
speaks as a man of pure science, in another as a learned physician, 
in another as an experienced researcher. .. .” And it is, indeed, 


in the chapters where Dr. Lindsay Johnson speaks in his character 
as a physician that the lay reader most truly finds cause for gratitude 
co him. His examination of faith-healing, of the miracles which are 
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every year occurring at such shrines as Lourdes, for instance, is 
extremely impressive. One feels that here is a man capable of con- 
ducting his own inquiries into the claims for miraculous cures, and 
capable of arriving at his independent conclusions. If it were for no 
more than the short but thorough section entitled “Healing by Super- 
normal Powers”, this book would be a valuable addition to any 
psychical library. 


HOW TO BE A MEDIUM by W. H. Evans. (Rider; London. 
188 pp. 5 shillings.) 


The author of this book is himself a medium of whom many 
remarkable feats have been recorded, and his book is, consequently, 
not mere theorizing as to what might have a fortunate effect on those 
who find themselves possessed of some psychic power, but a practical 
handbook for anyone interested in attempting to cultivate such 
faculties. Not all the suggestions are equally valuable, but the book 
is marked by a very welcome note of sound commonsense, and many 
of the recommendations are worth careful consideration. Mr. Evans, 
for example, advises against opening seances with prayer and hymns, 
holding (with considerable justification) that to do so is to set the 
tone of the meeting in advance, to bar some potential communicators 
who would find such an atmosphere uncongenial, or to force others 
into a hypocritical submission to such requirements where their desire 
to communicate is so strong as to break down any dislike of the 
procedure. 

This by no means signifies, Mr. Evans continues, that the seance 
is thrown open to “undesirables”. He believes that a sincere intention 
on the part of the members of the circle to be imposed upon by no 
frauds, to use the same discrimination in welcoming or rejecting 
visitors from another plane that one uses in one’s own drawing-room 
every day, will safeguard a session fully as adequately as the singing 
of a hymn or the use of an opening prayer. 

The book includes advice as to inducing both mental and physical 
phenomena, how to found a “circle”, etc. 


H. S.N. 

















Survey and Comment 


“MAN, THE UNKNOWN” 


Perhaps the most important event for psychical research in the 
year just ended was the publication of Alexis Carrel’s book Man, 
the Unknown, which was reviewed in our September issue by Mr. 
John J. O’Neill, the Science Editor of the New York Herald Tribune. 
As Mr. O’Neill suggested, Dr. Carrel’s book may well mark a new 
era in the attitude of scientists toward the more mysterious and 
neglected sides of our natures. Even if it does not quite do that, 
the book is bound to have a powerfully stimulative effect on psychical 
studies: reawakening the interest of some who have hitherto been 
desultory or become discouraged by the perplexities that abound; 
more important still, kindling here and there the zeal of young 
students who in a few years may become the new workers so sorely 
needed in this difficult and supremely important field—a field clearly 
inviting and challenging the rising generation of creative scientists, 
if once they can be directed to it under such unquestionable auspices 
as Dr. Carrel’s. 

One symptom of the repercussions which Man, the Unknown is 
having, in respect to psychical research, has been the kind of attention 
it has received in the press. Reviewers are notoriously mere echoes 
of the prevailing mental attitude, and they have been quick to react 
to the uncomfortable spectacle of a Nobel Prize winner calmly 
stating, from the lofty rostrum of the Rockefeller Institute, that 
telepathy, clairvoyance, precognition, retrocognition, and psychic 
healing are “primary data of scientific observation”—and even treat- 
ing with obvious respect the reported levitations of mystics. Though 
the passages in which Dr. Carrel touches on these topics actually: total 
fewer than nine pages in a book of more than three hundred, scarcely 
a reviewer has failed to go out of his way—in reviews otherwise 
commendatory or enthusiastic—to emphasize Dr. Carrel’s strange 
lapse in taking such things seriously. Reviewers in the radical press 
have not hesitated to associate Dr. Carrel’s non-Marxian social views 
with his interest in psychic phenomena as evidence of his “reaction- 
ary” and “fascist” state of mind! 

Again, the newspaper men who greeted Dr. Carrel on his arrival 
from Europe at the time of his book’s publication in September, 
unanimously plied him with questions growing out of his nine psychic 
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pages. Their reports, in turn, were given conspicuous space and 
headlines in the New York papers—presumably elsewhere also—and 
speeded the book into the best-seller lists. 

It is not only in this country that Man, the Unknown is serving to 
lend the always-needed scientific prestige to psychic studies: the book 
had the unusual fate—for anything but the work of a world-famous 
novelist or statesman—to be issued simultaneously in New York, 
London, and Paris. Dr. Carrel, who divides his time between this 
country and his native France, wrote the book simultaneously in 
English and French; writing a section in the language of the country 
he happened to be in, and then rendering it into the other—a process, 
as he remarked to an interviewer in the Nouvelles Litteraires, which 
may have aided in giving precision to his thought, but was so difficult 
that he would never undertake it again. 

Man, the Unknown is an ambitious interweaving of' biological and 
medical knowledge with social speculation, written to provide “an 
intelligible synthesis of the data which we possess about ourselves”. 
But in this daring task the author seldom gives the air of dispensing 
finality, being content, when the condition of the data calls for it, to 
point out problems and areas that require further research before 
warranting their inclusion in a general synthesis. This is markedly 
true in his handling of psychical matters. A quotation will give his 
attitude : 


“The author realizes clearly that his conjectures will be con- 
sidered naive or heretical by the layman as well as by the scien- 
tist. . . .That the equilibrium of his intellect will be doubted. 
However, one cannot neglect facts because they are strange. On 
the contrary, one must investigate them. Metapsychics may bring 
to us more important information on the nature of man than 
normal psychology does. . . .The time has come to study these 
phenomena as one studies physiological phenomena”. 


While pointing out the unusually wide opportunities for scientific 
studies he has enjoyed, Dr. Carrel makes it clear he is relying in large 
part on the work of other men. As he says, “Almost every sentence 
of this book is the expression of the long labor of a scientist, of his 
patient research, sometimes of his entire lifetime spent in the study 
of a single problem.” There is a certain contrast, however, between 
this general modesty, and his references to his predecessors in 
psychical research. Indeed his attitude here is somewhat puzzling. 
He states explicitly that he is not, in his book, using the work of 
others, but relying entirely on “knowledge that he has acquired him- 
self”. And yet the departments of psychical research on which he 
speaks positively are precisely those which earlier workers have most 
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thoroughly explored and in which their results are least contestable 
and least contested. The sentence above regarding his debts to others 
could have been written of his treatment of psychical topics. 

There would be no reason to mention the point, if this were all: 
and in any case one appreciates the motives that led Dr. Carrel to 
state that he spoke, in so controversial a realm, from his own 
knowledge. But he tends to disparage all the work that has been done 
in the subject hitherto. Of the phenomena he says, “Although they 
have been mentioned in every country and at every epoch, they have 
not been investigated scientifically”. He himself, he says, “realized 
long ago the deficiencies of the methods used by specialists of 
psychical research. . . .He has made his own observations and experi- 
ments.” The same attitude is reflected in the requirements he lays 
down for workers in this field: 


“ 


. . . Metapsychical researches must not be undertaken by 
amateurs, even when those amateurs are great physicists, great 
philosophers, or great mathematicians. To go beyond one’s own 
field and to dabble in theology or spiritism is dangerous, even 
for men as illustrious as Isaac Newton, William Crookes, or 
Oliver Lodge. Experimenters trained in clinical medicine, having 
a profound knowledge of the human being, of his physiology 
and psychology, of his neuroses, of his aptitude to lie, of his 
susceptibility to suggestion, of his skill at prestidigitation, are 
alone qualified to investigate this subject”. 


This is not the place to enter upon criticism of Dr. Carrel’s general 
ideas, but it may be mentioned that his restricting competence in 
psychical research to men (like himself) trained in medicine, springs 
from a central doctrine of his philosophy, which is that medicine is, 
or could be, the Queen of the Sciences: “It could easily enlarge its 
field, embrace, in addition to body and consciousness, their relations 
with the material and mental world, take in sociology and economics, 
and become the very science of the human being”. On this disputable 
opinion there is no need to dwell. Though it may be worth pointing 
out that thus far in psychical research men of medical training have 
not played a disproportionately conspicuous part. compared with 
other professions. The main point here, however, is to raise the 
question as to whether Dr. Carrel’s obvious feeling, that psvchical 
research has not yet begun. is justifiable. If fifty years of arduous 
endeavor by many workers, includine some of the most brilliant 
minds in several countries, have left the subject precisely where it 
was at the beginning, then would desvair of anv procress ever being 
made in this realm be surely the onlv fitting state of mind. It is not 
likely that most persons with any familiarity with the best psychic 
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work has been done will feel obliged to yield to such despair. 

In any case, Dr. Carrel’s tendency to minimize the work, the 
workers, and the methods thus far adopted in psychical research, 
coupled with his announcement that he has himself carried on exten- 
sive observation and experimentation, naturally stirs psychical 
researchers to issue a friendly challenge to him to “show what he 
has got”: a challenge the acceptance of which could not but result 
in immense furtherance of our science. 


AN UNHELPFUL CRITIC 


As was to be expected, Dr. Carrel’s declaration in Man, the 
Unknown that supernormal cognition and miraculous healing are 
facts in nature, did not have long to wait before arousing the familiar 
charge of “senile decay” against its author. In this case the charge 
was made by Dr. Fritz Wittels, the Viennese psycho-analyst and 
biographer of Freud, now resident in New York. In a letter to the 
New York Times of October 10, Dr. Wittels wrote as follows: 


It seems to me that some scientists, after a long and glorious 
lifetime of strict adherence to the principles of logic and reliable 
evidence, retire into mysticism. Such was the case with Sir 
Oliver Lodge, the great physicist, and with the physician and 
writer A. Conan Doyle, who gained his fame by the creation of 
the master detective, Sherlock Holmes, whose unfailing successes 
were the products of strict logical syllogism. 

It would appear that certain scientists overburden their minds 
by basing the activity of years and decades upon figures, labora- 
tory experiments and logical conclusions exclusively. They grant 
no nourishment to their own emotional life, thus lacking a certain 
mellowness which makes life complete and bearable. When they 
reach a certain age, a peculiar sense of mysticism, repressed for 
so many years, breaks through and inundates their brains. 

IT would suggest a form of mental hygiene for all those 
scientists, physicists, chemists, mathematicians, physiologists who 
live in this danger. Perhaps they could play the violin or paint 
or secretly compose poems. This would satisfy the demands of 
their “oceanic feelings” and would prevent them from presenting 

-- the world with late fruits which differ so greatly from the 
accomplishments which have made them famous and endowed 
them with the credit which they later misuse. 

' Fritz Wittets, M.D. 


New York, Oct. 8, 1935. 


























Survey and Comment [43] 


In dragging out this ancient obscurantist notion to explain away 
the recognition of facts he finds intolerable, Dr. Wittels was singu- 
larly unfortunate in his examples. A few biographical details—all 
perfectly well known—rather damage his case. Sir Oliver Lodge’s 
interest in psychical research began in 1883, when he was just thirty- 
two and still had before him his magnificent accomplishments in 
physical science. In that year Lodge witnessed at Liverpool some 
experiments which convinced him of telepathy. He straightway 
reported his findings in Nature and in the Proceedings of the Society 
for Psychical Research, then lately founded. Thenceforward he de- 
voted himself equally to researches in the physical and the psychical 
domains. It would require considerably more than bare assertion or 
sniggering innuendo to show that his canons of evidence and use of 
logic differed in the two fields. Even those who do not accept Lodge’s 
conclusion that some psychic phenomena prove survival—which 
conclusion, incidentally, he reached in 1889—cannot, if they study his 
evidence, but respect the caution and reasonableness with which he 
supports his view. 

The case of Sir Arthur Conan Doyle is similar. He did not sink 
into mysticism after using “strict logical syllogism” in planning the 
exploits of Sherlock Holmes. On the contrary, his interest in and 
recognition of psychic phenomena began in 1886, when he was but 
twenty-seven years old and had not yet conceived his famous 
character. In 1887, the year of A Study in Scarlet, his first book, 
he wrote his first record of psychic experiences, published in Light. 
He joined the S.P.R. in 1893, the year of The: Memoirs of Sherlock 
Holmes. 

As for Dr. Alexis Carrel, he fits into Dr. Wittels’ picture no- better 
than do Lodge and Doyle. Dr. Carrel states in Man, the Unknown, 
speaking of metapsychic phenomena, that he “began their study when 
he was a young medical student. He was interested in this. subject 
in the. same manner as in physiology, chemistry and pathology”. 
Again, of. miraculous cures (a subject which particularly aroused 
Dr. Wittels’ sarcasm, in a part of his letter not quoted above), Dr. 
Carrel writes: 

“They are stubborn, irreducible facts, which must be taken 
into account. The author knows that miracles are as far from 
scientific orthodoxy as mysticity. The investigation of such 
phenomena is still more delicate than that of telepathy and clair- 
voyance. But science has to explore the entire field of reality. 
He has attempted to learn the characteristics of this mode of 
healing, as well as of the ordinary modes. He began this study 
in 1902, at a time when the documents were scarce, when it was 
difficult for a young doctor, and dangerous for his future career, 
to become interested in such a subject”. 
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Since Dr. Wittels concludes his letter with some “advice”, it seems 
not inappropriate to advise him, before he pronounces on the mental 
processes of eminent men, to bring his theories into line with the 
easily accessible facts. Or, if he prefers to continue with the same 
theory, he has only to apply to this office and we will give him the 
names of some psychical researchers who actually became interested 
only in their later years. There have been such: the facts studied 
in psychical research being something that can come to one’s attention 
at any age. But the best advice we can offer Dr. Wittels—and the 
many others who share his prejudices—is that he forget personalities, 
and strive to approach with an objective, scientific attitude, phe- 
nomena which have been impressively reported throughout history 
by educated men as well as by the masses, and which if true cannot 
but be of the first importance—and at the very lowest offer a chal- 
lenging puzzle to any one seriously concerned with discovering truth. 





In response to inquiries it may be stated that the editorial direc- 
tion of THE JourRNAL or THE A. S. P. R. has been taken over by 
the Executive Committee of the Board of Trustees, assisted by the 
Society’s staff and by volunteers from among the members. It is not 
the present plan to employ an editor, but to devote the funds thus 


saved to research and the other necessary expenses of the Society, 


as long as this may prove practicable. Communications should be 
addressed to The Editor, as heretofore. 





We take pleasure in announcing that Dr. Nandor Fodor has be- 
come our English correspondent. and will contribute a London Letter 
to each issue of the JourNAL. His first letter will appear in February. 

Dr. Fodor is the Research officer of the International Institute of 
Psychic Research. which he was instrumental in founding last year. 
He is the author of the Encyclopaedia of Psychic Science and These 
Mysterious People. Dr. Fodor’s position in the International Insti- 
tute and his relations with other British workers in our subject place 
him in unusually favorable circumstances to keep closely in touch 


with events in Great Britain, where psychic matters are especially 
active just now. 





H. A. Jules-Bois (Officier de la Légion d’Honneur), author of the 
article on the late Charles Richet in this issue, is the well-known 
French man-of-letters and psychologist who has lectured extensively 
in this country in recent years. During February he will speak each 


Friday evening at Hyslop House, under the auspices of the New 
York Section. 





